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the East among the people of the West. There are hun- 
dreds of others moved by the same ambition ; and if the 
great work were only inaugurated it would be a tre- 
mendous and a beneficent success. It would do even 
greater good than talking about peace and the evils of 
war, good and necessary as all such propaganda should 
be among civilized people; for it would tend to remove 
the causes of international strife, namely, ignorance and 
race conceit. 



clsion in the annex to your second letter — cannot be ac- 
cepted. In particular I would point out that no arrange- 
ment of the kind put forward could give to France the 
security and certainty which she would receive from the 
full exploitation and free ownership of the mines of the 
Saar. 



PROPOSALS and COUNTER-PROPOSALS 

THE CONFERENCE MAKES REPLY 

Having in mind the Germans' communications of May 13 
and May 16 and their contentions therein the Conference 
on May 24th replied in the following terms : 

Mat 24, 1919. 

"Sib: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 
13, 1919, and also of your further letter of May 16; as the 
two communications concern the same subject, it will be 
convenient that I should arrange them in one letter. 

"With regard to the more general observations contained 
in your first letter, I most emphatically deny on behalf of 
the Allied and Associated Governments the suggestion con- 
tained in it that 'German territories are by the treaty of 
peace made the subject of bargains between one sovereignty 
and another as though they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game.' In fact, the wishes of the population of all the 
territories in question will be consulted and the procedure 
followed in such consultation has been carefully settled 
with special regard to local conditions. 

"Territories ceded to Belgium. Full liberty is insured 
for popular opinion to express itself within a period of 
six months. The only exception that has been made applies 
to that part of the territory of Prussian Moresnet lying west 
of the road from Liege to Aix-la-Chappelle, the population 
of which numbers less than 500 inhabitants, and in which 
the woods are transferred to Belgium as part reparation for 
the destruction of forests by Germany on Belgian territory. 

"As to Schleswig, I am to explain that this question was 
taken up by- the Peace Conference on the request of the 
Danish Government and the population of Schleswig. 

"As regards the inhabitants of the Saar Basin, the 
'domination' which is termed 'odious' in your letter is the 
administration of the League of Nations. The scheme con- 
tained in Section 4 has been drawn up with the greatest 
care so that, while it provides compensation for the de- 
struction of the coal mines in the north of France, it also 
secures the rights and welfare of the population. They are 
assured of the maintenance of all their present liberties and 
in addition there are guaranteed to them in financial and 
social matters a number of special advantages; moreover, 
definite provision is made, after a period of fifteen years, 
for a plebiscite which will enable this population, which is 
of so complex a character, to determine the final form of 
government of the territory in which it lives, in full freedom 
and not necessarily to the advantage either of France or 
Germany. 

"As a larger part of your two communications is devoted 
to observations on the scheme concerning the Saar Basin I 
must explain that the Allied and Associated Governments 
have chosen this particular form of reparation because it 
was felt that the destruction of the mines in the north of 
France was an act of such nature that a definite and ex- 
emplary retribution should be exacted; this object would 
not be attained by the mere supply of a specified or un- 
specified amount of coal. This scheme, therefore, in its gen- 
eral provisions must be maintained and to this the Allied 
and Associated Powers are not prepared to agree to any 
alternative. 

"For this reason the suggestion you make in your first 
letter for some other means of making good the deficiency 
of coal — a suggestion which is developed with more pre- 



Mine Shares of Doubtful Value 

"Similarly, the contemplated handing over of shares at 
German coal mines situated in German territory and sub- 
ject to German exploitation would be of doubtful value to 
French holders, and would create a confusion of France 
and German interests which, under present circumstances, 
could not be [word illegible]. The complete and immediate 
transfer to France of mines adjacent to the French frontier 
constitutes a more prompt, secure, and business-like method 
of compensation for the destruction of the French coal 
mines ; at the same time, by securing that the value of the 
mines should be credited to the reparation account due from 
Germany, it makes full use of them as a means of payment 
in the general account of reparation. 

"In some points your letter of the 13th seems to have 
been written under a misapprehension as to the meaning 
and purport of certain articles in the scheme. There is 
not, as you suggest, in the treaty any confusion between 
trade contracts to be established for delivery of coal from 
the Ruhr district (see Annex 5 of Part 8) and the cession 
of the Saar mines. The two questions are essentially 
distinct. 

"The interpretation which you in your letter place upon 
Clause 36 of the annex assumes that the effect of this 
clause will be to bring about a result which emphatically 
is not one which the Allied and Associated Governments 
ever contemplated. In order to remove any possibility of 
misunderstanding, and in order to avoid the difficulties 
which you apprehend as to Germany's ability to effect the 
payment in gold contemplated in this clause, the Allied and 
Associated Governments have decided that some alternative 
is desirable; they propose, therefore, to substitute for the 
last paragraph of the said clause the following: 

" 'The obligation of Germany to make such payment shall 
be taken into account by the Reparation Commission, and 
for the purpose of this payment Germany may create a prior 
charge upon her assets or revenues upon such detailed terms 
as shall be agreed to by the Reparations Commission. 

"'If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one year 
from the date of which the payment becomes due shall not 
have effected the said payment, the Reparation Commission 
shall do so in accordance with such instructions as may be 
given by the League of Nations, and if necessary, by 
liquidation, that portion of the mines which is in question.' 

"G. CLEMENCEATJ." 

REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 

On May 19 Germany sent to the Conference a communica- 
tion defining her attitude on repatriation of prisoners. She 
asked that the details of settlement be left to a special 
commission ; that all prisoners of war and interned civilians 
be included in the conditional reparation, and that there be 
complete reciprocity of action. To which, on the 22nd, the 
Conference officials replied that they could agree that 
prisoners of war and civilian prisoners who had been guilty 
of crimes or penal offenses should be released. As to com- 
plete reciprocity, that they deemed impossible in view of the 
way in which Germany had treated prisoners during the war. 

DECLINES TO SIGN 

May 20, after a delegation of the peace commissioners 
from Paris with the text of the treaty had conferred the 
night before with the Cabinet, the following statement was 
issued as expressing the attitude of the Government toward 
the terms imposed by the treaty. 
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"Germany declines to sign the peace terms laid before it 
because they spell the economic destruction, political dis- 
honor, and moral degradation of the entire German nation, 
not only for the present but also for still unborn generations ; 
that these consequences must logically follow acceptance of 
the peace conditions the American press itself has recog- 
nized without question. Toward them Germany took the 
standpoint that acceptance of such conditions could not be 
demanded and that the entente was unjustified in imposing 
such demands. 

"Germany has not only a moral right to compliance with 
the general promises made it, but a firmly-grounded, defi- 
nite, clearly-defined claim, according to the basic rules of in- 
ternational law, on all the Entente Powers, and especially 
on the United States. A specific recognition of the right of 
Germany and of the German people to a peace of right, 
justice, and reconciliation, instead of the paragraphed song 
of hate which was written at Versailles, is contained in 
the note of the American Secretary of State Lansing of 
November 5, 1918. 

"In it the Secretary of State notified the Swiss Minister 
in Washington unconditionally that the established basis of 
President Wilson's 14 points should be authoritative for the 
peace conditions. Secretary Lansing announced further 
that the entente governments, after careful consideration, 
were also prepared to recognize the conditions set up by 
President Wilson as the basis for the conclusion of peace. 

Germany's Sole Asset 

"The declaration of rights emanating from these specific 
declarations of all the Entente Powers and the United 
States constitutes Germany's sole asset in the general moral 
breakdown of all international politics which has found un- 
surpassable expression in the Versailles terms.' 

"Germany answers them with its clearly juristic right in 
international law. Toward the politico-moral bankruptcy 
of Versailles the German Nation stands as a creditor with 
undeniable rights, and it is not in a position to yield on 
this chief point. Germany concluded peace on the basis of 
President Wilson's fourteen points, which all America had 
made its own, and all America, every individual, is responsi- 
ble for the fulfillment of its claims. 

"It is not the German people's business to indicate how 
its rights shall be realized by the 14 points, or especially 
by the note of Secretary Lansing. That, rather is the task 
of those who constructed the 14 points and brought them to 
acceptance, thereby inducing Germany to lay down her 
weapons. We do not believe that President Wilson, Secre- 
tary Lansing, and the American people can take other than 
this German standpoint if they do not wish to do that 
which President Wilson in his message of Dec. 4, 1917, con- 
demned categorically when he said : We would dishonor 
our own cause if we treated Germany any other than 
justly and in a non-partisan manner and did not insist upon 
justice toward all, no matter how the war ended. We de- 
mand nothing which we are not ready ourselves to admit.' 

Demands of German People 

"And the German people demand nothing more than that 
which President Wilson announced in this declaration. We 
demand nothing more than that Americans place the 14 
points opposite the peace terms. We do not believe that 
anyone in the United States will then have the courage to 
claim that there can be found in the peace conditions one 
single trace left of President Wilson's program. 

"And here begins America's definite duty to step in. 
America either must put its 14 points through or it must 
declare that it is unable to do so or that it does not want 
to do so, so that in no case may the world be led to believe 
that America desires to have the peace conditions count 
as President Wilson's 14 points. 

"That is our demand, to which we cling, and we cannot 
imagine what argument from the American side would be 
effective against it." 



GERMANY ASKS EXTENSION OF TIME 

The formal request for an extension of time for an an- 
swer to the terms of the Allied and Associated Powers read 
as follows : 

"Versailles, May 20. 
"To His Excellency, the President of the Peace Conference, 

M. Clemenceau: 

"Sir : The German peace delegation intends during the 
next days to submit communication? to the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments on the following points, which, in the 
eyes of the delegation, fall under the definition of sugges- 
tions of a practical nature : 

"First, a note concerning territorial questions in the 
East; second, a note concerning Alsace-Lorraine; third, a 
note concerning the occupied territories; fourth, a noce 
concerning the extent and discharge of the obligation taken 
by Germany in view of reparation; fifth, a note concerning 
the further practical treatment of the question of labor 
laws; sixth, a note concerning the treatment of German 
private property in enemy countries. 

"Besides this, a syllabus is being prepared of the obser- 
vations which are called for from the German Government 
by the draft of the treaty of peace in its detailed pro- 
visions. The problem hereby involved being in part of a 
very complicated nature, and it having been necessary to 
discuss them extensively with the experts in Versailles as 
well as with those in Berlin, it will not be possible to dis- 
pose of them within the time limit of fifteen days notified 
by your excellency on the 7th instant, although the delega- 
tion will take pains to transmit as many notes as possible 
within the limit. 

"Having regard to this, I beg, in the name of the Ger- 
man peace delegation, to move that the contents of the 
intended notes be regarded as having already been made 
the subject of discussion in writing, and that the requisite 
time be granted to us for a more detailed exposition. 

"Accept, sir, the assurance of my highest esteem. 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU." 

M. CLEMENCEAU'S REPLY 

To this M. Clemenceau replied as follows: 

"May 20, 1919. 

Sib: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter oj 
May 20, stating that the subjects on which the Germau 
delegation wishes to offer suggestions are so complicated 
that the memoranda of the German delegation cannot be 
completed within the fifteen days granted on the 7th 
instant, and asking, in consequence, for extension of the 
time limit. 

"In reply, I beg to inform your excellency that the Allied 
and Associated Governments are willing to grant an ex- 
tension until Thursday, May 29." 

GERMANY'S COUNTER PROPOSALS 

On May 29th the German commission sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, M. Clemenceau, the following note : 

"Mb. Pbesident: I have the honor to transmit to you 
herewith the observations of the German delegation on the 
draft treaty of peace. We came to Versailles in the expec- 
tation of receiving a peace proposal based on the agreed 
principles. We were firmly resolved to do everything in 
our power with a view of fulfilling the grave obligations 
which we had undertaken. We hoped for the peace of 
justice which had been promised to us. We were aghast 
when we read in documents the demands made upon us, the 
victorious violence of our enemies. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the spirit of this treaty, the more con- 
vinced we become of the impossibility of carrying it out. 
The exactions of this treaty are more than the German 
people can bear. 

Territory Lost 

"With a view to the re-establishment of the Polish State 
we must renounce indisputably German territory, nearly 
the whole of the Province of West Prussia, which is pre- 
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ponderantly German, of Pomerania, Danzig, which is Ger- 
man to the core; we must let that ancient Hanse town be 
transformed into a free State under Polish suzerainty. We 
must agree that East Prussia shall be amputated from the 
body of the State, condemned to a lingering death, and 
robbed of its northern portion, including Memel, which is 
purely German. We must renounce Upper Silesia for tne 
uenefit of Poland and Tzecho-Slovakia, although it has 
been in close political connection with Germany for more 
man 'iSO years, is instinct with German life and towns the 
very foundation of industrial life throughout East Ger- 
many. 

"Preponderantly German circles (Kreise) must be ceded 
to Belgium without sufficient guarantees that the plebiscite 
which is only to take place afterward, will be independent. 
Tne purely German district of the Saar must be detached 
from our Empire and the way must be paved for its subse- 
quent annexation to France, although we owe her debts in 
coal only, not in men. 

"For 15 years Rhenish territory must be occupied, and 
after these 15 years the Allies have the power to refuse the 
restoration of the country; in the interval the Allies can 
take every measure to sever the economic and moral links 
with the mother country and finally to misrepresent the 
wishes of the indigenous population. 

War Expenses 

"Although the exaction of the cost of the war has been 
expressly renounced, as yet Germany, thus cut in pieces 
and weakened, must declare herself ready in principle to 
bear all the war expenses of her enemies, which would ex- 
ceed many times over the total amount of German State 
and private assets. Meanwhile her enemies demand in ex- 
cess of the agreed conditions reparation for damage suf- 
fered by their civil population, and in this connection Ger- 
many must also go bail for her allies. The sum to be paid 
is to be fixed by our enemies unilaterally and to admit of 
subsequent modification and increases. No limit is fixed 
save the capacity of the German people for payment, de- 
termined not by their standard of life, but solely by their 
capacity to meet the demands of their enemies by their 
labor. The German people would thus be condemned to per- 
petual slave labor. 

"In spite of the exorbitant demands, the reconstruction 
of our economic life is at the same time rendered impossible. 
We must surrender our merchant fleet. We are to renounce 
all foreign securities. We are to hand over to our enemies 
our property in all German enterprises abroad, even in the 
countries of our allies. Even after the conclusion of peace 
the enemy States are to have the right of confiscating all 
German property. No German trader in their countries 
will be protected from these war measures. We must com- 
pletely renounce our colonies, and not even German mis- 
sionaries shall have the right to follow their calling therein. 
We must thus renounce the realization of all our aims in 
the spheres of politics, economics, and ideas. 

Sovereignty Abolished 

"Even in internal affairs we are to give up the right to 
self-determination. The international reparation commis- 
sion receives dictatorial powers over the whole life of our 
people in economic and cultural matters. Its authority ex- 
tends far beyond that which the Empire, the German Fed- 
eral Council and the Reichstag combined ever possessed 
within the territory of the Empire. This commission has 
unlimited control over the economic life of the State, of 
communities, and of individuals. Further, the entire edu- 
cational and sanitary system depends on it. It can keep_ 
the whole German people in mental thralldom. In order to ' 
increase the payments due by the thrall, the commission can 
hamper measures for the social protection of the German 
worker. 

"In other spheres also Germany's sovereignty is abolished. 
Her chief waterways are subjected to international admin- 
istration; she must construct in her territory such canals 
and such railways as her enemies wish; she must agree to 
treaties ,the contents of which are unknown to her; to be 
concluded by her enemies with the new States on the east, 
even when they concern her own functions. The German 



people is excluded from the League of Nations, to which 
is intrusted all work of common interest to the world. 

'•Tims must a whole people sign the decree for its own 
proscription, nay, its own death sentence. 

"Germany knows that sne must make sacrifices in order 
to attain peace. Germany knows that she has, by agree- 
ment, undertaken to make these sacrifices, and will go in 
this matter to the utmost limits of her capacity. 

Would Enter ihe League 

"1. Germany offers to proceed with her own disarmament 
in advance of all other peoples, in order to show that she 
will help to usher in the new era of the peace of justice. 
Sue gives up universal compulsory service and reduces her 
army to 100,000 men, except as regards temporary meas- 
ures. She even renounces the warships which her enemies 
are still willing to leave in her hands. She stipulates, 
however, that she shall be admitted forthwith as a State 
with equal rights into the League of Nations. She stipu- 
lates mat a genuine League of Nations shall come into 
being, embracing all peoples of good will, even her enemies 
of today. The league must be inspired by a feeling ot 
responsibility toward mankind and have at its disposal a 
power to enforce its will sufficiently strong and trusty to 
protect the frontiers of its members. 

"2. In territorial questions Germany takes up her posi- 
tion unreservedly on the ground of the Wilson program. 
She renounces her sovereign right in Alsace-Lorraine, but 
wishes a free plebiscite to take place there. She gives up 
the greater part of the Province of Posen, the district in- 
contestably Polish in population together with the capital. 
She is prepared to grant to Poland, under international 
guarantees, free and secured access to the sea by ceding 
free ports at Danzig, Konigsberg and Memel, by an agree- 
ment regulating the navigation of the Vistula; and by 
special railway conventions Germany is prepared to insure 
the supply of coal for the economic needs of France, es- 
pecially from the Saar region, until such time as the 
French mines are once more in working order. The pre- 
ponderantly Danish districts of Schleswig will be given up 
to Denmark on the basis of a plebiscite. Germany demands 
that the right of self-determination shall also be repealed 
where the interests of the Germans in Austria and Bohemia 
are concerned. She is ready to subject all her colonies to 
administration by the community of the League of Nations 
if she is recognized as its mandatory. 

Indemnity and Reconstruction 

"3. Germany is prepared to make payments incumbent 
on her in accordance with the agreed program of peace up 
to a maximum sum of 100,000,000,000 of gold marks, 20,- 
000,000,000 by May 1, 1926, and the balance (80,000,000,000) 
in annual payments without interest. These payments shall 
in principle be equal to a fixed percentage of the German 
imperial and States revenues. The annual payment shall 
approximate to the former peace budget. For the first ten 
years the annual payments shall not exceed 1,000,000,000 of 
gold marks a year. 

"Germany presumes in this connection that she will not 
have to make any territorial sacrifices beyond these men- 
tioned above and that she will recover her freedom of 
economic movement at home and abroad. 

"4. Germany is prepared to devote her entire economic 
strength to the service of reconstruction. She wishes to 
co-operate effectively in the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions of Belgium and northern France. To make good 
the loss in production of the destroyed mines in northern 
France, up to 20,000,000 tons of coal will be delivered an- 
from her own resources. 

nually for the first five years and up to 8,000,000 tons for 
the next five years. Germany will facilitate further de- 
liveries of coal to France, Belgium, Italy, and Luxemburg. 
Germany is moreover prepared to make considerable de- 
liveries of benzol, coal tar and sulphate of ammonia, as 
well as dyestuffs and medicines. 

"5. Finally, Germany offers to put her entire merchant 
tonnage into a pool of the world's shipping, to place at the 
disposal of her enemies a part of her freight space as part 
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payment of reparation, and to build for them for a series 
of years in German yards an amount of tonnage exceeding 
their demands. 

"6. In order to replace the river boats destroyed in Bel- 
gium and northern France, Germany offers river craft 
from her own resources. 

"7. Germany thinks that she sees an appropriate method 
for the prompt fulfillment of her obligation to make rep- 
arations conceding participation in industrial enterprises, 
especially in coal mines to insure deliveries of coal. 

"8. Germany, in accordance with the desires of the work- 
ers of the whole world, wishes to see the workers in all 
countries free and enjoying equal rights. She wishes to 
insure to them in the treaty of peace the right to take 
their own decisive part in the settlement of social policy 
and social protection. 

Commission of Inquiry Proposed 

"9. The German delegation again makes its demand for 
a neutral inquiry into the responsibility for the war and 
culpable acts in conduct. An impartial commission should 
have the right to investigate on its own responsibility the 
archives of all the belligerent countries and all the persons 
who took an important part in the war. 

"Nothing short of confidence that the question of guilt 
will be examined dispassionately can put the peoples lately 
at war with each other in the proper frame of mind for the 
formation of the League of Nations. 

"These are only the most important among the proposals 
which we have to make. As regards other great sacrifices 
and also as regards the details, the delegation refers to the 
accompanying memorandum and the annex thereto. 

"The time allowed us for the preparation of this memor- 
andum was so short that it was impossible to treat all the 
questions exhaustively. A fruitful and illuminating nego- 
tiation cculd only take place by means of oral discussion. 
This treaty of peace is to be the greatest achievement of 
its kind in all history. There is no precedent for the con- 
duct of such comprehensive negotiations by an exchange of 
written notes only. The feeling of the peoples who have 
made such immense sacrifices makes them demand that 
their fate should be decided by an open, unreserved ex- 
change of ideas on the principle: 'Open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly in the public view.' 

Treaties of the Past 

"Germany is to put her signature to the treaty laid before 
her and to carry it out. Even in her need, justice for her 
is too sacred a thing to allow her to stoop to achieve condi- 
tions which she cannot undertake to carry out. Treaties 
of peace signed by the Great Powers have, it is true, in the 
history of the last decades again and again proclaimed the 
right of the stronger. But each of these treaties of peace 
has been a factor in originating and prolonging the world 
war. Whenever in this war the victor has spoken to the 
vanquished, at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, his words 
were but the seeds of future discord. The lofty aims which 
our adversaries first set before themselves in their conduct 
of the war, the new era of an assured peace of justice, de- 
mand a treaty instinct with a different spirit. Only the co- 
operation of all nations, a co-operation of hands and spirits, 
can build up a durable peace. We are under no delusions 
regarding the strength of the hatred and bitterness which 
this war has engendered, and yet the forces which are at 
work for a union of mankind are stronger now than ever 
they were before. The historic task of the Peace Con- 
ference of Versailles is to bring about this union. 

"Accept, Mr. President, the expression of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

"BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU." 

THE POWERS REPLY TO GERMANY 
The final statement of the allied and associated powers 
as to conditions of peace, in reply to the German counter 

proposals of May 29, was handed to the German delegation, 



June 16, and also made public. Seven days to accept or 
refuse the treaty, with two days of grace, were given; 
and Count von Brockdorff at once left Paris for Weimar, 
there to lay the statement before the National Assembly. 

The statement of the victors was accompanied by a cov- 
ering letter signed by the President of the Conference, 
G. Clemenceau, which was a candid, pungent, impressive 
re-statement of the indictment against Germany by the 
civilized world for which the Conference claims to act, 
and was also an able argument for refusing to modify in 
any substantial way the terms of peace originally im- 
posed. 

Nevertheless certain alterations in details have been 
made as the result of later study of the problem, and 
these have to do with a plebiscite for Upper Silesia, with 
guarantees of coal therefrom; frontier rectification In West 
Prussia ; omission of the third zone of the Schleswig 
plebiscite; temporary increase of the permitted German 
army from 100,000 to 200,000; a declaration of intention 
to submit within a month of signature a list of those 
accused of violation of the laws and customs of war; an 
offer to cooperate with a German Commission of Repara- 
tions and to receive suggestions for discharging the obliga- 
tion ; modification of certain details in the financial, eco- 
nomic, and ports and waterway clauses, including aboli- 
tion of the Kiel Canal Commission; and assurance of Ger- 
many's membership in the League in the early future, if 
she fulfills her obligations. 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE TREATIES 

1919 

June 25. — President Ebert, backed by Prime Minister 
Bauer and the other German Ministers, announce to 
the people of Germany the conclusion of terms of 
peace by the Allied Conferees in Paris. 
June 26. — The German government selects Dr. Herman 
Miiller, German Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Dr. Johannes Bell, Colonial Minister, to sign the 
peace treaty for Germany. 

The Paris conferees reply to the Turks that they 
cannot accept the suggestion that Turkish territories 
be restored as before the war. 

Eeparation will be asked for the sinking of the 
German fleet and for the burning of the French flags 
captured from Prance in 1870, which under the terms 
of the treaty were to have been returned to France. 

Germany is told that she must not support, offi- 
cially or unofficially, any movement against Poland. 
June 28. — The end of the war. The two German 
plenipotentiaries and the delegates of twenty-six of 
the allied and associated governments, in the Chamber 
of Mirrors at Versailles, sign the treaty of peace. 

The Chinese delegates do not sign, because of the 
denial of their request that they be allowed to make 
reservations regarding Shantung. 

General Christian Smuts signs the treaty under 
protest. 

President Wilson after cabling the United States 
that the pact is a "charter for a new order of affairs 
in the world," and that there is "ground for deep 



